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Contributors and Articles 


Josern P. Harris is professor of political science at 
the University of California. Previously he served in 
the political science departments of the Universities of 
Wisconsin and Washington. During the last several 
years he has been on the inside of much of the impor- 
tant research on government. He served as assistant 
executive director of research for the President’s Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management; and as research 
director of the Committee on Public Administration of 
the Social Science Research Council. In the latter posi- 
tion he guided research on federal grants-in-aid and 
related problems of federal-state relationships. In 
“Should Grants-In-Aid Have A Policy?” (see page 107), 
Dr. Harris outlines the origins and haphazard develop- 
ment of conditional federal subsidies and points out the 
necessity of developing a rational over-all policy for 
guiding the distribution of federal funds to the states. 
This he belives to be necessary in order to correct the 
lack of balance between state functions which receive 
federal grants and those which are wholly dependent 
upon state funds. 


V. O. Key, Jr. is a member of the faculty of the Politi- 
cal Science Department of Johns Hopkins University. 
Previously he was engaged in a number of studies of 
the operation of government. The product of one of 
his studies, The Administration of Federal Grants-In- 
Aid, has become the standard work on this subject. 

In “The Problem of Local Legislation: Examples 
from Maryland” (see page 109) Dr. Key reports an 
investigation he conducted for the Maryland Legislative 
Council and the Maryland State Planning Commission. 
His discussion of legislative methods for handling the 
large volume of recurring special legislation for various 
units of local government will be of particular interest 
to those who consider legislative time too valuable to be 
squandered on the details of routine local legislation. 

The author suggests that “only through extensive and 
continuous reliance on research assistance and guid- 
ance”’ can legislatures rid themselves of this unnecessary 
burden. His proposal that agencies carrying on research 
for legislatures be given the new function of “observa- 
tion and analysis of the operation of the legislative body 
itself” offers a practicable method for improving the 
efficiency of the legislative process. 


OUTLINED on page 112 of this issue is the program for 
the twenty-third annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secretaries of State. The forthcoming con- 
ference, to be held this year in Georgia, will include 
business sessions and social activities in Savannah and 


Sea Island. 


As early as 1904 this Association, one of the oldest 
existing organizations of public officials, became con- 
scious of the benefits to be derived from a mutual 
exchange of ideas and experiences among administra- 
tors of the various state governments. In recent years 
annual meetings have provided opportunities for the 
analysis and discussion of many pertinent governmental 
problems, among them, uniform election procedure, uni- 
form trade-mark registration, corporation registration 
and the improvement and _ standardization of state 
manuals. 


“Tue GrowtH OF Feperat (see page 106) pre- 
sents in simple, graphic form the story of a major 
change which has come about in American government 
finance during the last twenty-five years. It shows the 
grant-in-aid device to be sufficiently flexible to be useful 
in dealing with national emergencies. Attention is also 
directed to the table, “Special Sessions of State Legis- 
latures: 1927 to 1940” (opposite page 120), which pre- 
sents an accounting of “State Legislative Overtime” 
(see page 117). 


On the Cover 


THIS MONTH’s picture is of the spillway of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority’s Norris Dam. Tons of water 
are guided down this path to turn great electric genera- 
tors which produce cheap electricity for Tennessee 
Valley residents. Norris Dam was named in honor of 
Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska, who has been 
called “the father of TVA.” 

In conjunction with other dams of the TVA system, 
Norris Dam serves two other important purposes: It 
makes formerly impassable stretches of the Tentiessee 
River navigable, and it provides protection from floods 
on the lower Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 

A famous British scientist has described the TVA 
as “perhaps the largest social experiment ever under- 
taken.” The story of TVA might well be written under 
the caption “Seven States and a River,” for it includes 
the parts of Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Virginia and North Carolina that are 
drained by the Tennessee River. 

In commenting on the value of TVA to the nation, 
Mr. David Lilienthal, one of its directors, has said: 
“... what has been done in this national proving ground 
in our efforts to enlarge economic opportunity, and what 
the TVA will do in the future, is of value to other 
regions of the United States to which this experiment 
can be adapted. For in democracy we learn most by 
doing.” (See “Why a TVA?”", page 111, for an account 
of other objectives and accomplishments of the TVA 
program.) 
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Growth of FEDERAL AID 1915-1939 
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Should Grants-In-Aid Have a Policy? 


A Re-examination of the Origin, Growth 
and Operation of the Grants-in-Aid System 


By JosepH P. Harris 


Department of Political Science, University of California 


— 1930 federal aid to state and local gov- 
ernments has increased at a phenomenal rate, 
until it has become a major aspect of government 
finance. Prior to 1915, federal aid was granted to 
only a few minor activities, excluding the national 
guard as largely a national activity, and amounted 
to only about five million dollars annually. Even as 
late as 1930, federal aid amounted to only slightly 
over $100,000,000 annually, of which about 
three-fourths went to highways, the other aids 
totaling only $20,000,000. State aid to local gov- 
ernments was vastly larger, with the single state 
of New York providing greater aid to local gov- 
ernments than the total of federal aid. Since 1930, 
however, federal aid through regular permanent 
grants has risen to about one half billion dollars 
annually, while emergency grants for highways, 
public works, and public work projects under the 
WPA and CCC, in cooperation with state and 
local governments have totaled around two billion 
dollars annually. 

It is safe to say that federal aid in large amounts 
is here to stay, regardless of which party is in 
power. The chances are very strong that it will 
increase. Even if no further federal aid legislation 
is enacted, the existing grants, particularly for 
public assistance, housing, and public health, are 
almost certain to show large increases. There is a 
very strong possibility that federal expenditures 
for unemployment relief through public works will 
be placed on a grant-in-aid basis to the states. This 
has been proposed in Congress as an economy 
measure, and is supported by the conservative 
group as the most effective way to reduce federal 
expenditures for relief. Strange as it may seem, 
federal aid is likely to be extended as a means of 
balancing the federal budget! 

The rise of federal aid is a part of a world wide 
movement. Governments everywhere have been 
forced to provide central aid to local governments. 
State aid to local units has grown even more 
rapidly in this country than federal aid, though it 


has attracted little attention. State aid in New 
York amounts to over $200,000,000 annually, 
while in California it has risen to nearly $100,- 
000,000 annually, or about half the budget in 
each state. Much the same is true in other states, 
while some states have taken over all or a part of 
the most expensive local functions of education, 
highways and welfare. 

Several explanations may be offered for this 
great increase in the use of federal and state aid. 
The principal reason has been the decline of the 
general property tax, which long served and still 
continues as the major source of revenue for local 
governments. No substitute or new source of 
revenue of any appreciable size has been found, 
and with the large increase in welfare costs, and 
the decline of the general property tax as a source 
of revenue, it is no longer adequate to meet the 
cost of local government. 

The situation with respect to the states is only 
slightly different. In seeking new sources of reve- 
nue the states are not in much better position than 
local governments. In nation-wide economy, with 
a high degree of competition between the states, 
the states are unable to develop rational and 
equitable systems of taxation which will provide 
funds to take care of the activities thrust upon 
them by modern society. Many states have turned 
to the sales tax, a form of taxation which is ad- 
mittedly regressive. It is not likely that the situa- 
tion will change, or improve greatly. Federal aid 
to the states and local governments is, in all proba- 
bility, a permanent part of our system of govern- 
mental finance. 

The growing use of federal and state aid is but 
a manifestation of the growing relationships be- 
tween the federal, state and local governments in 
all governmental functions. Not many years ago 
the. activities of the Federal Government were 
confined largely to foreign relations, national de- 
fense, and the post office, and federal officials sel- 
dom came into touch with state or local officials. 
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Much the same could be said formerly of the state 
government in its relations with local govern- 
ments, but no longer is it true. Today almost every 
local governmental department is paralleled by a 
similar state and federal department, and the suc- 
cessful conduct of the modern functions of gov- 
ernment requires the closest cooperation and 
coordination of all levels of government. The old 
cries of states’ rights, sovereignty, and the dan- 
gers of a central bureaucracy are still heard, but 
they have lost their relevance and potency even at 
the hustings. 


NEED FOR A CONSISTENT POLicy 


The recent expansion of the use of federal and 
state aids has taken place without the development, 
either in the Federal Government or in the states, 
of a consistent, rational policy. They have grown 
up like the proverbial Topsy. Grants-in-aid have 
been provided whenever there was enough pres- 
sure to force them through the legislative body, 
and in such amounts and under such terms as 
were found necessary to secure their adoption. 

There is no agreement as to which state and 
local functions should receive federal aid, which 
should receive state aid, and which activities 
should be carried on exclusively at local expense. 
Similarly there is no agreement with respect to 
what part of the expenditure should be borne by 
the National Government, how the federal aid 
shall be allocated, and what safeguards should be 
established to prevent abuses and waste. 

As long as federal aid was small in amount, 
which was true until quite recently, this lack of 
any consistent, well-considered, national policy 
occasioned little concern. But now that federal aid 
has become a major aspect of governmental finan- 
cing, it is high time to take stock and to develop a 
consistent, well-considered policy in the interest of 
the entire nation and all levels of government. No 
longer may federal aid be regarded as a few scat- 
tered, small bribes to the states to stimulate par- 
ticular activities; it has become in fact a means 
for joint financing by the federal government and 
the states of a number of expensive activities 
deemed to be of national as well as state and local 
concern. The hit or miss policies and methods 
which were well enough for a few small grants are 
no longer suitable. Federal aid at the present time 
is subject to a number of serious criticisms, both 
from the point uf view of the states and of the 
Federal Government. 

Each federal aid has a separate and distinct 


formula for allocation to the states, varying all 
the way from the uniform, equal grants to eve 


state, large and small, which marked the earlier | 
legislation, to the refined and detailed investiga- 
tion of the cost of providing adequate service, | 
utilized by the forestry service. Many of the fed- 
eral aids are allocated upon a population basis, 
which obviously is a crude device for measuring | 
either the need for the particular service, or the 
local financial ability to provide the service. 

Probably the most unsatisfactory of all, how- 
ever, are the Social Security grants for public 
assistance, which are upon a percentage matching 
basis. Earlier grants required the states to pay 
out of state and local funds at least 50 per cent of | 
the total expenditure, but regardless of how much 
a state might spend it could only receive its allotted 
amount of federal aid. Under the Social Security 
grants for public assistance, however, the Federal _ 
Government undertakes to match, dollar for dol- 
lar, whatever amounts the states and local govern- 
ments may expend for these purposes, within the 
limits per person stated in the Act. The results 
have been unfortunate in several ways. Many 
states have been led to overspend for these pur- 
poses, particularly for old-age assistance, to the 
neglect of other governmental functions. 


EQUALIZATION Not ACHIEVED 


Another feature of the old-age assistance grants 
is the fact that the largest federal aid is provided 
to the wealthier states, and the smallest to the 
poorer states. To the needy aged person in Ar- 
kansas the Federal Government contributes the 
meager sum of three dollars per month, while to 
a person receiving old age assistance in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, California or other wealthy 
northern states, the federal contribution is around 
fifteen dollars per month, or even more. No de- 


fense can be made of such a policy. It is just the | 


opposite of the principle of equalization. 

The following table showing state and _ local 
expenditures for general relief (aside from 
WPA) and the total for old age assistance, in 
February, 1940, for certain states, is very inform- 
ing. The country as a whole was spending more 
for general relief than old age assistance, and 
New York State, which has attempted a fair bal- 
ance, spent three times as much, but Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Colorado were spending large sums for 
old age assistance almost to the exclusion of pro- 
vision for other needy groups. 

(Continued on page 115) 
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The Problem of Local Legislation: 


Examples from Maryland 


Research Reveals Methods for Conserving Legislators’ Time 
By V. O. Key, JR. 


Department of Political Science, Johns Hopkins University 


GLIB criticisms of editorial writers and 
columnists that legislatures pass “too many 
laws” are generally made without any real under- 
standing of the legislative process or of the prac- 
tical necessity for these enactments. Yet many 
legislatures do decide many questions that could 
be dealt with in other ways and thus leave legis- 
latures free to give more thorough consideration 
to the really important issues before them. Espe- 
cially is there:a diversion of legislative time and 
energy from the significant to the picayune in 
those states in which it is customary to deal with 
the problems of counties, cities, towns, and other 
units of local government by special rather than 
by general legislation. Although this practice pre- 
vails to some degree in almost every state, some 
state legislatures are much worse offenders than 
others. Among the latter group is the General 
Assembly of the State of Maryland. 

To illustrate: The Maryland General Assembly, 
at its regular session in 1939, passed an act that 
raised the annual salary of the Official Court 
Stenographer of the Circuit Court of Washington 
County from $1200 to $1500. It provided for the 
reduction from $5 to $2 of the annual license fee 
exacted from owners of unspayed female dogs in 
Frederick County. It enacted a law that “author- 
ized and empowered” the Town of Hyattsville 
“to purchase on a deferred payment plan. . . one 
modern hook and ladder fire truck and equipment 
at a price not to exceed $20,000.” It ordered that 
“any citizen of Garrett County, who shall kill or 
destroy any wildcat, weasel or fox, within the 
limits of Garrett County, shall be entitled to the 
following allowance or bounty, viz.: For each 
wildcat, the sum of Three Dollars; for each wea- 


'This article summarizes a report by the author en- 
titled, The Problem of Local Legislation in Maryland 
(Maryland State Planning Commission and Maryland 
Legislative Council, April, 1940). Those interested in a 
more detailed presentation are referred to the full report. 


sel, the sum of Fifty Cents; for each fox, the sum 
of Two Dollars.” 

Acts like the foregoing constitute a substantial 
proportion of the output of the General Assembly. 
At the 1939 session 509, or about two-thirds of 
the 779 acts passed, related to individual counties, 
towns, or cities. Nor was the press of local legis- 
lation unusually heavy at the 1939 session in rela- 
tion to the total legislative output. At each of the 
regular sessions during the past twenty years the 
proportion of local acts has ranged from 50 to 65 
per cent of the total. From 1915 to 1940 well over 
4,000 acts were passed concerning individual 
counties, towns, or cities. 

Every legislator knows, of course, that the legis- 
lature as a whole may spend as much or more time 
in the consideration of a single piece of general 
legislation as it does on a score of local bills. The 
fact that two-thirds of the acts passed at a given 
session were local in nature does not mean that 
two-thirds of the time of the legislaturé was de- 
voted to local legislation; yet it does mean that 
much time was given over to local legislation that 
could more profitably have been devoted to meas- 
ures of state-wide importance. Disadvantageous 
use of legislative time is not the only factor that 
flows from responsibility for a large volume of 
local legislation. The extensive use of local legis- 
lation tends to accentuate the feeling of localism 
in a legislative body and make it more difficult to 
bring about action in the interest of the entire 
state. Moreover, members of a legislature may 
have to sacrifice their independence of judgment 
on general legislative matters in order to assure 
the passage of local bills about which they are con- 
cerned. The interest of the individual member in 
a series of specific, local bills gives the legislative 
and executive leadership a powerful whip-hand 
over the legislature as a whole. The settlement of 
county and city questions by local legislation, 
finally, creates a serious division of responsibility 
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for the conduct of local government. When a 
county or town is governed by an extensive body 
of detailed local legislation, amendatory acts are 
almost always necessary if the county or town 
alters a practice or undertakes a new activity. The 
result is that the duly elected county officials may 
be at odds with the legislative representatives of 
the county and find it impossible to obtain legis- 
lative authorization for the course of action they 
desire; on the other hand, the legislative delega- 
tion may obtain the passage of directory legisla- 
tion deemed undesirable by local authorities. The 
citizenry is left in uncertainty whether responsi- 
bility for the conduct of local government lies with 
the local officials or with the legislative delegation 
of the county. 


THE MARYLAND SITUATION 


A survey of the operation of the Maryland 
General Assembly was undertaken for the purpose 
of ascertaining by what methods the load of local 
legislation might be lightened. Some of the find- 
ings relate to conditions peculiar to Maryland; 
only those that appear to be of suggestive value in 
analyzing conditions in other states are summar- 
ized in this article. Tracing the flow of legislation 
through the General Assembly, it was found that 
local bills tended to be introduced late in the legis- 
lative session which is constitutionally limited to 
go days. County and city officials and local citi- 

PERCENTAGES OF LOCAL BILLS THAT WERE 

FINALLY ENACTED INTRODUCED DURING 


EACH WEEK OF THE 1939 SESSION OF 
THE MARYLAND GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Week of Bills Percentage | Cumulative 
Session Introduced Each Week Percentages 
I o 0.0 0.0 
2 o 0.0 0.0 
3 19 3-7 3-7 
4 28 5-5 9.2 
5 26 5.1 14.3 
6 35 6.9 21.2 
7 55 10.8 32.0 
8 29 5-7 37-7 
9 59 11.6 49-3 
10 65 12.8 62.1 

i 73 14-3 76.4 

12 114 22.4 98.8 

13 5 1.0 99.8 

14 I 0.2 100.0 
Total 509 100.00 


zens’ groups desiring legislation often wait until 
the General Assembly has been in session several 
weeks before presenting their requests. In the first 
four weeks of the 1939 session only 9.2 per cent 
of local bills that finally were enacted were intro- 
duced; during the third four-week period of the 


session 61.1 per cent of these bills were intro- 
duced. The figures by weeks are given in the 
preceding table. 

It is probable that in other states in which a 
problem of local and special legislation exists 
analysis would reveal a similar bulge in the curve 
of introduction toward the end of the session and 
that remedies similar to those suggested in Mary- 
land would be applicable. It is apparent that with- 
out any reduction in the total volume of local legis- 


lation, the burden on the legislature could be | 
lightened by a better scheduling of work. To | 


bring about earlier introduction and consideration 
of local measures several expedients were out- 
lined. The stimulation of county and city officials 


to formulate their legislative program as far as | 


practicable in advance of the session might be of 
some aid. If local officials submitted in rough form 
outlines of bills desired, the staff of the Legisla- 
tive Council and Legislative Reference Depart- 
ment would be able to draft bills before the open- 
ing of the session, or at least in advance of the 
peak of work of the session and thereby expedite 
the work of the legislature. Eventually the Gen- 
eral Assembly might find it desirable to adopt 
rules limiting the introduction of local bills to the 


early part of the session. Rules of legislative pro- | 


cedure of this sort would probably work best after 
local officials had become habituated to advance 
planning of their legislative needs. Submission of 
local governmental requests for legislative action 
would have, incidentally, the effect of reducing 
the total volume of local legislation in Maryland. 
Not infrequently bills are introduced and passed 
which authorize counties and cities to exercise 
powers that they already possess under some gen- 
eral or local law. With adequate time for exami- 
nation of legislative proposals by the staff of the 
Legislative Council unnecessary legislative pro- 
posals could be completely weeded out. The pass- 
age of unnecessary legislation may be peculiar to 
Maryland, although it is probable that the same 
thing occurs in all legislatures that concern them- 
selves with large volumes of local legislation. 


DELEGATING LocAL DECISIONS 


When one turns from the problem of more uni- 
form scheduling of legislative work through the 
course of a legislative session to the problem of 
reducing the total volume of local bills, a tedious 
and complex problem is encountered. It is quite 
easy to say that it is absurd for a legislature to 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Why a TVA? 


The Authority Answers a Recurring Question 


0 THE students of government and regional 
development the Tennessee Valley Authority 
presents a many-sided subject. Yet those who in- 
vestigate its program and view in the field the re- 


resource is being fostered in the Tennessee Vailey. 
It is a continuing process in which local institu- 
tions and state agencies are enabled to cooperate 
with the federal government on problems of mu- 


sults of its work find 
that the many threads 
are being woven into a 
complete pattern. 

Such an investigation 
reveals that practically 
all of the TVA’s efforts 
in the broad field of re- 


gional development have 


grown out of its activi- 
ties and experiences in 
applying an integrated 


Last month, on May 1, 2 and 3, at the invitation 
of officials of the Tennessee Valley Authority, a 
committee from the Council of State Governments 
which included representatives of the Connecticut 
and Delaware River basin states, visited and in- 
spected the work which has been done and is now 
under way with respect to the regulation, control, 
and use of the waters of the Tennessee River. 

During discussions while the tour was in prog- 
ress the question, “Why a TVA?” arose time after 
time. The article on this page, based on informa- 
tion and materials submitted by the Authority, 1s an 


tual concern. This unity 
of interest and effort 
leads, in a practical 
democratic fashion, to 
national and regional 
accomplishments not 
otherwise attainable. 
As a regional agency 
of the type described, 
the Tennessee Valley 
Authority presents a 
subject of wide appeal. 


approach to the water 
resources of the Tennes- 
see Valley. It is interesting to examine how this 
approach developed and became the charter of this 
regional agency of the national government. 

Such an examination shows that, long before 
the creation of the Authority, the various responsi- 
bilities of the Federal Government for the con- 
servation and utilization of water resources had 
become clearly defined. It shows further that they 
could be most effectively carried out in terms of a 
watershed unit. The review also shows that in 
the Tennessee Valley the water resource is so sig- 
nificantly interlocked with the entire range of 
regional development that a careful administration 
of the federal interests in relation to regional con- 
ditions was necessary. 

Because of these dual federal and regional con- 
ditions the Authority’s specified operational func- 
tions constitute, in essence, an integrated approach 
to the various water-resource problems of an en- 
tire watershed. By a considered application of 
this integrated approach to water control in the 
Tennessee Valley, it has been possible to derive 
benefits even beyond those originally contemplated 
and to discover opportunities for further benefits 
which are now being translated into the life of the 
region through cooperation with local, state, and 
federal agencies. In this manner, regional develop- 
ment in addition to the utilization of the water 


attempt to answer that question. 


The engineer is inter- 
ested in the Authority’s 
attempt to develop a whole river system so that its 
full potentialities for the multiple uses of naviga- 
tion, flood control, and power can be most eco- 
nomically realized; the consumer, the power com- 
pany executive, and the public official are interested 
in the rate policies and the method of disposition 
of the electric energy created by the river ; the con- 
servationist is interested in the integration of land 
and water conservation; the agriculturalist finds 


‘most meaning in the fertilizer production and its 


bearing on the proper adjustment of land use. 
The political scientist and the public administrator 
are intrigued by the administrative characteristics 
of the Authority as a means of achieving field co- 
ordination of numerous governmental activities. 
Economists, sociologists, and other social scien- 
tists find most meaning in the adaptation of the 
Authority’s program of resource development to 
the particular condition of a region. 

The program in the Tennessee Valley is of 
fundamental importance to students of state gov- 
ernment. It opens the door to a new and suc- 
cessful approach to the solution of age-old state 
problems—the region-wide approach on a coopera- 
tive basis. Success has been the more notable 
because the individual states, while doing their 
part, in no way relinquish or sacrifice any aspect 
of their sovereignty or political identity. 
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Secretaries of State to Meet in Georgia 


Varied Program of Business and Pleasure Planned 


O* JuNeE 12, the National Association of 
Secretaries of State will meet for its 
twenty-third annual conference in Savannah, 
Georgia. John B. Wilson, Secretary of State of 
Georgia, President of the National Association, 
and this year’s host has planned a four-day pro- 
gram, which will include business meetings and 
social activities in both Savannah and Sea Island, 
Georgia. 

State problems involved in the registration and 
taxation of corporations will be one of the more 
pressing problems considered by the conference. 
Throughout the past year a Standing Committee 
on Corporation Registration, under the chairman- 
ship of Secretary of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, Sophia M. R. O’Hara, has been studying 
proposals for federal legislation on this subject, 
as well as methods for improving the administra- 
tion of corporation registration in the states. The 
report of the committee will be augmented with 
discussions by three state Corporations Division 
heads, Miss Margaret C. Hartnett of Delaware, 
Mr. Alvin C. Margrave of Illinois and Mr. Frank 
S. Sharp of New York, on the question: “To 
what extent can the states aid one another in the 
solution of day-to-day problems of corporation reg- 
istration and taxation by the mutual exchange of 
reports, registration information and other data.” 

Following the formal y 
addresses, Secretaries of 
State will question the dis- 4 
cussions leaders with re- 
spect to corporation regis- 
tration laws and practices 
in Delaware, Illinois and 
New York. Attention will 
be focused on these states 
because the great majority 
of the country’s large 
industrial organizations 
have been licensed by them. 

On the second day, the 
Standing Committee on 
Election Procedure, of 
which Frederic W. Cook, 
Secretary of the Common- 


° 


The Architect’s Sketch of the New Villa of the De Soto Beach Club near Savannah 


wealth of Massachusetts is chairman, will report 
on its recommendations for consideration by the 
forty-three state legislatures meeting in 1941. 
This will be followed by suggestions from the 
chairman of the Standing Committee on State 
Publications, Edward J. Hughes, Secretary of 
State of Illinois, for the improvement and stand- 
ardization of the information contained in state 
manuals. 

The final discussions of the business session 
will center around the proper integration of securi- 
ties laws in the several states with the activities 
of the Securities Exchange Commission. Jamies 
M. Tucker, Secretary of State of Indiana, will 
address the meeting. The conference will then 
endeavor to reach an agreement on methods of 
attacking the problem. 

The first day’s meetings will be held at the 
De Soto Hotel in Savannah and on the second 
day at the newly opened De Soto Beach Club on 
the Atlantic Ocean, thirteen miles from Savannah 
(see cut below). On the third day members of 
the conference will board the U.S.S. Hamilton 
for an all-day cruise from Savannah, arriving at 
Sea Island early in the evening. Following ad- 
journment of the business meeting Saturday noon, 
June 15, tours of St. Simon’s and Sea Island have 
been arranged by the host Secretary. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS NOTES 


New Relief Legislation 


Tue House ComMItTTeE on Appropriations has amended 
the new relief bill to permit accelerated spending during 
the first eight months of the approaching fiscal year. 
Thus the $975,650,000 made available for WPA can be 
made to equal, on a monthly basis, the $1,500,000,000 
provided for the current fiscal year, if the spending 
period is shortened. 

When it became apparent that gains in private em- 
ployment were losing momentum, the President pro- 
posed that Congress repeal the restriction requiring re- 
lief funds to be stretched over the entire twelve months 
of the fiscal year and authorize an eight month spending 
period. Although it went along with the President’s 
suggestion in this respect, the Committee decided to 
write in specific limitations as to the amounts to which 
WPA employment could be expanded for each month up 
to and including November. The Committee declined 
to soften the provision requiring that the contributions 
of sponsors must average 25 per cent of the cost of the 
work on a state-wide basis. Also, it refused to delete 
the so-called rotation of work clause under which work- 
ers are automatically dropped from WPA jobs after 
eighteen months of employment. 


Migrant Worker Study 


By ADOPTING a resolution sponsored by Representative 
Tolan of California, the House has paved the way for 
a thorough study of the migrant labor problem. An ap- 
propriation of $25,000 will be sought to finance the work. 
The Committee will hold hearings both in Washington 
and in séctions of the country where the problem is par- 
ticularly acute. Among other things, attention will be 
directed toward conflicting settlement laws of the dif- 
ferent states, health factors, and the provision of educa- 
tional facilities for the children of migrant workers. 
Efforts will be made in the hearings to show the extent 
of the problem as well as to ascertain the part the Fed- 
eral Government should play in providing sanitary 
camps for migrant workers and in helping to channelize 
and direct their movement from section to section. 


Transportation Committee 


A NEW COMMITTEE organized by the National Resources 
Planning Board will soon start a comprehensive study 
of the various forms of transportation. While the full 
Committee has not yet been appointed, Owen D. Young, 
former chairman of the Board of the General Electric 
Company, has been selected as the chairman. It is un- 
derstood that membership will include representatives 
of the railways, air lines, highway carriers, and other 


forms of transportation. The study will yield informa- 
tion on the relationships between various types of trans- 
portation from the national standpoint, and on the 
important factors involved in state and local transporta- 
tion problems. 


Land Acquisition Assistance 


A MODIFIED program of federal assistance to the states 
in the acquisition of land for highway construction or 
improvement is provided in the bill continuing the regu- 
lar federal aid highway program during the fiscal years 
of 1942 and 1943. In place of the comprehensive pro- 
gram of assistance of this sort originally proposed, the 
amended measure merely provides for RFC loans to the 
states. No provision is made for direct dealing with 
local governments so that under the new version, all 
applications must be submitted by state highway depart- 
ments. The primary purpose of this assistance is to 
facilitate highway improvement work in metropolitan 
areas where high land costs limit the operations to small 
segments each year. 

As security for the loans, the states would be re- 
quired to put up a new type of debenture backed by 
funds derived from gasoline taxes and other motor 
vehicle fees. Most states, however, cannot issue the 
type of debenture proposed without new legislation. 

As further protection, the RFC would be authorized 
to attach future federal aid highway allotments to a 
state that defaulted in repaying the loans. 


WPA Appraised 


Tue House AppropriATIONS CoMMITTEE has released 
the report of its subcommittee that has been investigat- 
ing WPA activities. After pointing out that an emer- 
gency program of this sort does not lend itself very well 
to efficient management or economy, the report lists the 
main types of abuses uncovered: 1) the improvement 
of private property at public expense; 2) lack of proper 
supervision ; 3) the employment of persons not in need; 
4) the operation of projects of doubtful public utility ; 
5) padded sponsors’ contributions. On the whole, the 
investigating subcommittee expresses the opinion that 
these abuses existed “more pronouncedly” in the earlier 
years of the program. 

While the subcommittee does not regard the WPA 
as a permanent solution to the problem of unemploy- 
ment, it believes that it should be continued as a tem- 
porary agency until there is more evidence that a long 
range program is necessary. The report points out that 
the present WPA program and the new one just drafted 
have been corrected in the light of what the investiga- 
tion has disclosed to be glaring faults. 
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State “‘Hatch Act’’ 


A “LittLe Hatch Act” for the State of New York passed 
by the legislature and signed by the Governor, will go 
into effect next September. The Act provides that the 
use of relief funds appropriated by the legislature or by 
Congress to influence votes ; the intimidation of persons 
on relief; or the solicitation of funds from relief clients 
for political purposes are “pernicious political activi- 
ties,” punishable by a fine of $1,000 or one year in 
prison, or both. 

The New York measure is modeled upon provisions 
first embodied in the federal emergency relief bill of 
1939, and subsequently incorporated in the Hatch Act of 
that year. 


Aviation Conference 


Governors of the New England states attended an avia- 
tion conference held at Hartford, Connecticut, on May 
17 and 18. Attention of the conference was focused on 
problems of attracting new and maintaining existing 
airplane industries in the New England area. 

Governors Raymond E. Baldwin of Connecticut, Wil- 
liam H. Vanderbilt of Rhode Island and George D. 
Aiken of Vermont addressed the conference. Among 
other speakers were G. R. Wilson of the National Aero- 
nautic Association and Chairman Robert Hinckley of 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority. The Civil Aeronautics 
Authority was recently transferred to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce by executive order of President 
Roosevelt. 


Robert L. Patterson 


On May 14, 1940 the California Assembly adopted a 
resolution commemorating the memory of Robert Lin- 
coln Patterson, formerly a member of that body. 

Robert Lincoln Patterson was the president of the 
American Legislators’ Association in 1930. His broad 
knowledge and his enthusiasm for good and progressive 
government marked him as an outstanding statesman in 
the field of state government. 


New Trade Barrier Foe 


Tue Unitep States Junior Chamber of Commerce has 
announced the organization of a nation-wide campaign 
to eliminate interstate trade barriers. This campaign, 
under direction of the Public Affairs Committee of the 
Chamber, has already been initiated by requesting state 
divisions of the organization to begin drives against 
barriers in their own areas. 

A special committee has been studying the trade bar- 
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rier situation since the Junior Chamber of Commerce's 
last national convention. This group recommended that 
trade barriers be made the major issue to be pressed by 
the national organization in the coming months. 


The 1939 Tax Bill 


Tora tax collections in the United States in 1939 
amounted to $13,794,718,327. Of this amount $1,541,- 
144,000 were payroll tax collections, leaving $12,253, 
574,327 from all other sources. The following is the dis. 
tribution of collections (including payroll taxes) among 
the various areas of government: 


Federal Government... ...$5,484,792,000..... 40% 
State Governments....... 3,852,426,222.... .28% 
Large Cities (26)........ 1,544.534,089....: 11% 
All other local............ 2,912,966,016..... 21% 

Total $13,794,718,327 100% 


Most important single source of revenue for the Fed- 
eral Government was the income tax; for state govern- 
ments it was the gasoline tax; and local governments 
tapped the largest source by various property taxes. 


States Ban Aliens from Jobs 


EVERY STATE in the Union except Missouri has laws bar- 
ring aliens from certain occupations, or otherwise dif- 
ferentiating between the rights of aliens and American 
citizens. Both North Carolina and Pennsylvania have 
passed alien registration laws. The North Carolina 
provision remains on the book although it is largely in- 
operative since, unlike the Pennsylvania law, it requires 
no registration fee and imposes no penalty for failure to 
comply. The Pennsylvania statute, however, was held 
unconstitutional by a U. S. District Court as a usurpa- 
tion of “a power confided by the Constitution to the 
Federal Government.” 

Occupations from which aliens are most generally ex- 
cluded are the professions. Only six states permit aliens 
to become lawyers or certified public accountants. 
Thirty-eight states will license them as pharmacists, 
while only twenty-seven permit aliens to practice medi- 
cine. All but five states allow them to enter the profes- 
sion of optometry. Many of the existing occupational 
restrictions, if tested, would probably be deemed uncon- 
stitutional. In 1915, the U. S. Supreme Court, in passing 
on the validity of an Arizona law forbidding employers 
of more than five persons to employ more than 20 per 
cent aliens, declared that: “The assertion of authority 
to deny to aliens the opportunity of earning a livelihood 

. would be tantamount to the assertion of right to 
deny them entrance and abode, for . : . they cannot live 
where they cannot work... . 
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Grants-In-Aid 


(Continued from page 108) 


EXPENDITURES FOR GENERAL RELIEF AND 
OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE: FEBRUARY 1940! 


Percentage of 


General Old-Age General Re- 
Relief Assistance lief to Old- 

Age Assistance 
United States $41,465,000 $38,930,423 108.0 
New York 10,190,896 3,020,826 337-0 
Massachusetts 1,997,448 2,405,075 83.0 
Oklahoma 76,000 =:1,243,827 6.1 
Texas 114,491 1,089,429 10.5 
Colorado 237,297 1,601,188 14.8 
California 4,611,249 5,161,856 89.0 
Utah 142,801 292,677 © 49.0 


A change in the method of allocating federal 
aid for public assistance is greatly needed, not only 
to provide greater aid for the poorer states which 
are unable to provide adequately for needy aged 
and other groups, but also to protect the wealthier 


states from distorting their budgets in favor of. 


these particular activities which benefit by un- 
limited federal aid. Ideally, federal aid should be 
appropriated with careful attention to these basic 
considerations: (1) the extent to which the serv- 
ice is of national as well as state and local con- 
cern; (2) the need for the service and the expendi- 
ture necessary to provide a reasonable standard; 
and (3) the financial ability of the state to provide 
the service without federal aid. The problem is 
not to be solved by the use of simple, statutory 
formulae, though they have certain merits, or by 
granting unlimited discretion to administrative 
officers to apportion federal aid. 


FEDERAL-STATE CONSULTATION 


It would appear that the way out is for Con- 
gress to require the administrative officers in 
charge to make the allocation upon a definite 
formula, arrived at in consultation with the state 
officials, taking into account population, the need 
for the service, the financial ability of the states, 
and any other factors deemed appropriate. Con- 
gress could reserve for review the methods actu- 
ally used, and might, if deemed advisable, approve 
or modify the basis of allocation by legislation. 
This would avoid the rough and ready methods by 
which federal aid has often been allocated. 

A serious problem, which up until now has 
been given little attention, is the danger that fed- 
eral aid may cause states and local governments to 
spend disproportionately for the aided services to 


'From the Social Security Bulletin, April, 1940. 
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the neglect of unaided functions as indicated 
above. Prior to 1930 this was not a serious consid- 
eration, for most states spent more for the aided 
activities than was required to receive their quota 
of federal aid, thus indicating that federal aid was 
not causing a distortion of the state budgets. Un- 
fortunately this is no longer true, and there is 
evidence that unaided state and local activities are 
now being curtailed to provide matching funds for 
federal aid. This is a serious defect which must be 
corrected. 


Poticy Revision NECESSARY 


The whole philosophy of federal aid is changing 
from that of stimulation of a few preferred and 
relatively inexpensive activities, which are singled 
out for aid, to that of support of expensive state 
and local functions. The practice of singling out 
certain functions or parts of functions for fed- 
eral support, while other functions equally impor- 
tant are left unaided, and even curtailed in order 
to provide matching funds for other functions, 
cannot be defended. The whole policy of federal 
aid needs to be reconsidered in this light, and 
necessary changes made to avoid the distortion of 
state and local budgets. 

The problem of administration of federally 
aided activities, and the safeguards which are 
needed to avoid abuses and waste of federal funds, 
is one which Congress has dealt with in a hit or 
miss manner, though there are certain definite 
trends. The older grants-in-aid provided very little 
federal supervision, and it was many yéars before 
there was even a federal audit of expenditures. 
The more recent forms of federal aid have pro- 
vided much stronger safeguards against the mis- 
use of federal funds, and have assisted in the 
maintenance of minimum standards of adminis- 
tration. In 1921 Congress amended the Highway 
Act on the recommendation of the state highway 
officials themselves, to put teeth into the law and to 
provide that each state shall have a state highway 
department with “adequate powers and suitably 
equipped and organized to discharge to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary of Agriculture the duties 
herein required.” 

Under the Social Security Act, the Social Se- 
curity Board is authorized to maintain suitable 
standards of administration, and by an amend- 
ment enacted in 1939 must require the states to 
set up merit systems of personnel. There is a great 
deal of controversy over the amount and kind of 
federal supervision which should be exercised over 
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state and local administrations, but it is generally 
agreed that if the Federal Government is to pro- 
vide a substantial part of the total cost, it should 
adopt appropriate safeguards against unwise and 
uneconomical expenditure of federal funds. 


GRANTS May IMPROVE ADMINISTRATION 


One of the major advantages of the grant-in- 
aid device is its utility in improving the standards 
of administration, particularly in states with 
strong political traditions. The federal agencies 
have had an effective influence in raising state 
administrative standards, and in lessening the 
disruptive effects of political patronage. They have 
provided very important technical and advisory 
aid to the states, and have served as research cen- 
ters and clearing houses for the improvement of 
administrative techniques and methods. Who 
would deny that highway administration has been 
improved thereby? Or state forestry activities? 
Or public offices? Or any of the other federally 
aided activities? The situation in this country is 
comparable to that in England of which Sidney 
Webb said some years ago: 

“... if we examine, one by one, the different branches 
of public administration . . . we shall find that, so 
far as they are entrusted to our local governing 
bodies and disregarding particular cases, they vary 
in efficiency according to the extent to which use has 
been intelligently made of the grant-in-aid.” 

With rare exceptions, the federal agencies have 
been very reluctant to “crack down” on the states, 
and have preferred to utilize slower methods of 
education and persuasion to improve state stand- 
ards. The remarkable fact is how few actual dis- 
allowances have been made of federal aid to the 
states, though the threat of disallowance is always 
a “gun behind the door’’ for use in very bad situa- 
tions. As a matter of fact, it is too powerful a 
weapon for use except in the most flagrant cases, 
and it would be desirable to provide other and less 
drastic methods whereby the federal agency could 
require reasonable administrative standards. For 
example, it would be highly desirable for the Fed- 
eral Government to bear half of the administrative 
costs of aided activities, with the provision that 
this aid would be subject to disallowance in the 
case of any employee whom the federal agency 
found to be unqualified. 

One of the criticisms of federal aid, and to a 
lesser extent of state aid, is that it results in too 
much dictation to state and local government by a 
federal or state bureaucracy. These complaints are 
voiced rarely by the administrative officials in 
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charge, but rather by political officials who want 
no interference with their political control and 
patronage. State or federal requirements of mini- 
mum standards, particularly the requirement of a 
merit system of personnel, are sometimes de- 
nounced as an invasion of states’ rights, home rule 
and democracy. Nevertheless, the trend is inevi- 
tably toward greater insistence by the federal gov- 
ernment and the states, when they undertake to 
bear part of the cost of any activity, that it shall 
be administered with reasonable efficiency and 
economy, and that federal or state funds shall 
not be used to support local political. machines, 
The future will see greater rather than less insis- 
tence upon minimum standards. It is significant 
that state aid for education has not ordinarily been 
accompanied by vigorous steps to reorganize local 
school districts to provide for the most economical 
and effective educational service. State aid is ac- 
tually used in many states to subsidize and per- 
petuate small local districts which no longer have 
any rational justification. 


OPPOSITION TO ADMINISTRATIVE STANDARDS 


Opposition to the requirement of minimum ad- 
ministrative standards has come not alone from 
the state and local political officials whose per- 
quisites are affected, but also from members of 
the state legislatures and Congress. Madison fore- 
saw even in 1788 that local rather than the general 
interest would be the controlling consideration of 
members of the legislative bodies, saying in the 
Federalist (No. XLVI): 


“A local spirit will infallibly prevail much more in 
the members of Congress than a national spirit will 
prevail in the legislatures of the particular States. 
Every one knows that a great proportion of the er- 
rors committed by State legislatures proceeds from 
the disposition of the members to sacrifice the com- 
prehensive and permanent interests of the State, to 
the particular and separate views of the counties or 
districts in which they reside.” 

It is not contended, however, that all federal 
administrative supervision is wise and salutary. It 
should be the policy of the federal agencies to 
build up strong, efficient and non-political state 
and local agencies, to render technical service and 
assistance, but to leave the states free from federal 
supervision of detailed administration in propor- 
tion as they develop satisfactory standards. Uni- 
form rulings in a country as large and diverse as 
ours are seldom wise. The federal aid system 
should be utilized to preserve a large measure of 
decentralization, which is essential in most activi- 
ties. There are instances where federal officials 
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have unwisely dictated upon details which ought 
to be left to the states, and have thus made diff- 
cult the development of vigorous and efficient ad- 
ministration. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Federal aid has become one of the most impor- 
tant aspects of our system of governmental fi- 
nance. Although it has many precedents which go 
far back in our history, its rise to major propor- 
tions is a phenomenon of the last decade. Federal 
aid is paralleled by the growth of state aid, and 
by the aid of central governments to local govern- 
ments the world over. Although federal aid is 
frequently deplored because of the supervision 
which it affords the Federal Government over the 
states, its general effect is to strengthen the finan- 
cial positions of the states, and to enable them to 
carry on activities which might otherwise have to 
be turned over entirely to the Federal Government. 
In many respects it strengthens rather than weak- 
ens the role of the states and local governments. 
For many activities it is a useful device whereby 
all levels of government can attack a problem of 
interest to all, but it cannot be regarded as a 
panacea. The administration of a jointly financed 
program presents many difficulties which are 
avoided when an activity is financed entirely by 
one level of government. Federal aid is useful only 
for expensive service activities; it is not used for 


regulatory activities, which are relatively inex- 
pensive. 

There is need for a more consistent, and well- 
considered national policy with respect to federal 
aid. At present federal aid is confined to specific 
activities and parts of activities, while other gov- 
ernmental services of equal importance and of 
national interest are unaided. The effect of federal 
aid in distorting state and local budgets can no 
longer be disregarded. The existing methods of 
allocation of federal aid need re-examination and 
improvement. 

Federal aid has been an important means of im- 
proving state administrative standards, in the 
main, but there is increasing resistance by the 
political forces of state and local governments, 
particularly to the requirement of a merit system 
of personnel. The whole question of the degree 
and kinds of supervision and service which should 
be rendered by the federal agency, and the nature 
of the relations which it should maintain with the 
states should be the subject of careful study. 

It is time to re-examine our system of fed- 
eral aid. The Canadian Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations has just made its 
notable report after an inquiry covering three 
years. A similar investigation of the rapidly grow- 
ing problem of federal-state relations, with par- 
ticular attention to the financial aspects, is greatly 
needed in this country. 


State Legislative Overtime: 1927 to 1940 


A Brief Review of Special Legislative Sessions in the States 


+ table opposite page 120 in this issue pre- 
sents in broad outline a picture of how repre- 
sentative government has worked in the forty- 
eight states during a national emergency. The 
fourteen years, from 1927 to 1940, covered by 
this table has been the busiest period for state 
legislatures in American history. During this time 
state legislators have worked overtime in more 
special legislative sessions than in any other 
period. In addition to regular sessions (held every 
second year in most states), state legislators have 
worked in an aggregate total of 281 special ses- 
sions or segments of special sessions since the 
beginning of 1927. 

Inspection of the table reveals that fewer ex- 
traordinary sessions were held in 1939 than in 


any other year of the 1927-1940 period. During 
the first five months of 1940 only six special 
sessions have been called. The development of 
the emergency national defense program, how- 
ever, may require supplementary state legislation 
before the year’s end, and in this case many more 

special sessions may be necessary before 1941. 
The table also shows that the period from 1931 
to 1938 was one in which the number of special 
sessions per year reached the highest level. Among 
these years, 1933 stands out as the period of most 
intense state legislative activity: In addition to 
forty-three regular sessions, forty-three special 
sessions were called. The unusual demands on 
legislatures were largely the result of problems 
(Continued on page 
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Local Legislation 


(Continued from page 110) 


concern itself with an act making it unlawful “to 
kill or injure any fox in Talbot County when such 
fox is pursued by dogs,” but the task of working 
out some means whereby the needs met by local 
legislation can be cared for otherwise is complex. 
In Maryland, and probably also in other older 
states, the substitution of general legislation for 
local legislation is made difficult by the existence 
of acustom, dating back to colonial times, of legis- 
lating in detail for each county and municipal 
corporation. Such traditions are not easily over- 
turned. Furthermore, there has grown up by ac- 
cretion over this period an intricate mass of local 
legislation governing each county and town in 
broadly the same way but with minor and often 
cherished variations from place to place. Supple- 
menting the local legislation is a limited amount 
of general legislation applying to all counties and 
cities alike. A body of legislation of this sort can 
not be wiped out so that the General Assembly can 
start over with a clean slate. 

The conclusion was reached regarding the 
Maryland situation that it was extremely unlikely 
that power to make decisions now made by the 
legislature could be delegated to county and town 
authorities in a few legislative strokes. Analysis 
showed also that adoption of county home-rule 
charters under existing constitutional provisions 
would not materially reduce the volume of local 
legislation. All in all, it seemed that the most 
feasible method of substituting general legislation 
for special and local would be by the gradual en- 
actment of laws granting to county and city gov- 
ernments authority to deal with specific subjects 
now handled through local legislation. The ac- 
complishment of substantial delegation of local 
autonomy would require persistent effort over a 
long period. 


LEGISLATIVE CoUNCIL CAN HELP 


It was suggested that the Legislative Council 
direct its staff to prepare for its consideration 
drafts of measures granting county commissioners 
and other local agencies power to deal with par- 
ticular questions. The selection of the subjects for 
bills of this kind would be made by determining 
those matters repeatedly dealt with by local bills. 
One of those subjects, for example, is that of the 
salaries of local officials. In 1939 an act was passed 
to raise the allowance to the County Treasurer of 


Prince George’s County for clerk hire from $4,2 
to $7,200. This act, like many others, was but the 
last of a chain of acts dealing with the same mat- 
ter. In 1933, with the depression drive for re- 
trenchment, the county delegation brought about 
the passage of an act reducing the allowance for 
clerk hire from $3,000 to $2,700. In 1935 the leg- 
islature raised the figure to $4,050; in 1937, it was 
boosted to $4,200 from which point the 1939 in- 
crease was made. A general act authorizing the 
county commissioners of all counties in the state 
to determine the amounts of county funds to be 
allotted for this purpose would automatically 
eliminate the necessity of appealing to the legis- 
lature for action on this subject. Furthermore, 
systematic examination of the flow of local legis- 
lation to determine the types of questions that 
recur would furnish a guide for the selection of 
subjects on which bills might be passed granting 
autonomy to local authorities with the maximum 
effect in reducing the need for local legislation. It 
needs to be emphasized perhaps that the under- 
lying research and preparation of bills of this 
kind is a matter which rarely can be done during a 
legislative session; usually it is a matter which the 
individual legislator does not have the time to do; 
the legislature must utilize staff assistance to en- 
able it to perform the job. 


GENERAL BILLS DESIRABLE 


Not infrequently single bills are adopted in spe- 
cial form when a general grant of authority to all 
county authorities would not be objectionable and 
would probably prevent the need for further local 
legislation on the subject. An act of 1939, for 
example, authorized the supervisors of elections of 
Harford County to transcribe the registers of 
voters when “said books have become so worn or 
the lettered sub-divisions thereof have become so 
filled with names that it is not practicable to fur- 
ther use said books.”’ The chances are that in other 
counties the registration books will become “‘so 
worn’ or “the lettered subdivisions thereof” so 
filled with names that a transcription will become 
advisable and special legislation will become neces- 
sary. A single act applicable to all counties would 
take care of such situations when they arise. Thus, 
by the exercise of more foresight in formulating 
the normal flow of local bills, future questions 
that would otherwise require the enactment of 
additional laws would be anticipated. 

A striking characteristic of local legislation in 
Maryland—perhaps not without its parallels else- 
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where—is that often even when a local govern- 
ment is already empowered, by general or local 
legislation, to take a particular step the decision 
will be made by the state iegislature. One factor 
accounting for this situation is that the county 
commissioners or the town council may refuse to 
adopt a given measure. Thereupon the proponents 
will seek directory action through the county dele- 
gation in the legislature. If firemen, for example, 
are not satisfied with their compensation as fixed 
by the local authority, they may go to the legisla- 
ture for what they want. At other times, special 
legislative action is obtained by local authorities 
simply as a means of avoiding the responsibility 
for decision. If the legislature directs a county 
board to follow a certain course, the local authori- 
ties always have the law to fall back on in reply to 
criticisms. Instances are not lacking when political 
differences between legislative representatives and 
local governments are influential in the introduc- 
tion and passage of local legislation. 

The foregoing factors suggest the utility of 
checks to prevent legislative consideration of ques- 
tions already legally susceptible of decision by 
agencies of local government. The most wide- 
spread check is the constitutional prohibition of all 
or specified types of local legislation; but without 
the delay and difficulty of constitutional amend- 
ment as well as without the uncertainty of the 
process of constitutional limitation the legislature 
itself could through adoption of proper rules of 
precedure exclude from consideration measures 
dealing with matters already within the sphere of 
autonomy granted to local authorities. 


LEGISLATIVE Mirror NEEDED 


An observation of more general application 
grows out of the analysis of the handling of local 
legislation in Maryland. Greater legislative reli- 
ance on staff assistance supplied by legislative 
councils and like agencies is necessary in order 
better to perform the legislative task. The system 
of special and local legislation, clogging the legis- 
lative process and hampering the legislature in its 
larger responsibilities, has gradually grown up. 
Local bills serve a need, but it is the responsibility 
of nobody to devise a better way of handling the 
question. It is probable that only through exten- 
sive and continuous reliance on research assistance 
and guidance that the total burden may be reduced. 
Rapid turn-over of legislative membership makes 
extremely difficult the improvement and adapta- 
tion of legislative organization and procedures. By 


the time a legislator has gained an understanding 
of the problems of the legislative process, he is 
either retired or promoted. Without detracting 
from the value of research staffs working under 
legislative councils in preparation of information 
on substantive legislation, it may be pointed out 
that such staffs have potentially a peculiarly im- 
portant function in observation and analysis of 
the operation of the legislative body itself. Con- 
ceivably these staffs may furnish an element of 
continuity to a large extent absent in the legisla- 
ture itself; by making effective use of research 
staffs under their control, directly or indirectly, 
legislatures could more effectively and intelligently 
carry out their responsibilities as representative 
bodies. 


Legislative Overtime 
(Continued from page 117) 


growing out of the depression. But there was no 
noticeable increase in the number of special ses- 
sions until 1931 and it was not until 1933 that 
the number of sessions indicates that the states 
had become aware of the magnitude of the prob- 
lems arising from industrial dislocation and un- 
employment. The effort to solve these problems 
continued through 1934, when thirty-eight special 
sessions were called. 


Legislative Sessions 
Now Meeting 


Regular Sessions Convened 
*Alabama 

May 13 

Special Sessions 

April 30 
May 23 

Recent Adjournments 

Regular Sessions Convened Adjourned 
Kentucky...... January 2....... March 14 
Mississippi.....Jamuary 2....... ..May 13 
New York..... january 93....... March 30 
Rhode Island...January 2........ April 24 
Virginia....... January 10....... March 23 

Special Sessions 
Louisiana...... January 20...... January 25 
Nebraska...... January 2...... January 13 


Pennsylvania. .. May May 16 


*Convened January 10, 1939 and recessed Sep- 
tember 15, 1939 to reconvene June 10, 1940. 
**Recessed February 25; reconvened May 13. 
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THEY SAY 


These Dis-United States 


“Own THE doing of this job, and the doing of it quickly, 
hangs the survival of the United States of America, no 
more and no less.” 

That quotation is from the Collier's for this week. 
The editor of that magazine is discussing the trade bar- 
riers which have been erected between the States of 
these United States. He claims that “the building up of 
an united antitrade-barrier public opinion all around the 
country is the most important job now facing” those who 
mold and shape and influence public thought. 

Possibly he has over-stated his case. But that is not 
to say that the question of trade barriers between the 
States is not one of vital concern. The founding 
fathers, with that far-sighted vision with which they 
wrote the Constitution, did not include in that document 
for no reason a prohibition against certain barriers be- 
tween the States. 

About the final straw in this practice of shooting at 
one’s neighbors seems to the editor of Collier's to be 
that of some States in requiring “tourist permits” from 
visitors. That is going a long way towards driving a 
wedge into national unity. We cannot afford to have 
the United States become the Dis-United States of 
America. The fate of small nations should be a suffi- 
cient warning that in national unity is strength and the 
only guarantee of perpetuity. 

Bristol (Conn.) Press 


State and Local Work Relief 


THERE HAS... been a constant temptation to state and 
local governments to develop work projects for the em- 
ployable persons left on direct relief... 

Many public administrators are becoming increasingly 
concerned with the tendency to discharge regular pub- 
lic responsibilities through work relief project em- 
ployees. In many communities such projects have been 
established to accomplish much of the stenographic and 
filing work of public offices. In other communities re- 
lief workers run the elevators and do maintenance work 
in public buildings. This type of development has cer- 
tain considerations of economy to recommend it, but 
such economy is not worth the harm it does to the merit 
system. Over a long period of years there has been 
built up a recognition of the advantages of merit selec- 
tion of public personnel. To block off large areas of 
public work and to say that economic need will be the 
first qualification for such work does great harm to the 
merit system and to the morale of the regular employees 
of government. 

With relief the problem that it is today, any local ad- 
ministrator would of course object to any development 


likely to increase the amount of unemployment and thus 
add to the relief burden. It should be recognized there. 
fore that in most communities the local work projects 
are in effect displacing regular public or private em- 
ployment. From a small town in Michigan comes a re- 
port that an admirable park-maintenance work relief 
project is saving the city $1,500 per year. Presumably 
that saving is realized through lower wage rates occa- 
sioned by replacing regular workers by relief workers, 

This development is most clearly seen in the experi- 
ence of one large southern city. The regular street 
maintenance crew was dismissed one day with the in- 
formation that streets were henceforth to be maintained 
by work relief. In each pay envelope was a mimeo- 
graphed slip telling where to go to apply for work re- 
lief. Within a few months, many of these men found 
themselves doing exactly the same jobs, but at relief 
wages instead of regular wages and under conditions 
that precluded the possibility of their acquiring any savy- 
ings or status in the community without losing their 
jobs. By a simple promotion of a work relief project, 
these men had been made “unemployed” even though 
they continued to do the work that they had been doing 
all along. 

Public Management, May 1940 


Preserve Free Trade 


Here come the strawberry shortcakes. Of course, no- 
body will run to the window. In this miraculous coun- 
try we are used to having all the year round, fruits and 
other delicacies that in other countries are seasonal and 
of extremely short seasons, at that. 

sut the first full carlot of this spring’s strawberries 
rolled out of the Hammon district of Louisiana just re- 
cently and it is promised that 3,000 to 5,000 car loads 
will follow. And a lot of them are headed for Michigan. 
When the Louisiana berries fail, other southern districts 
will begin their berry harvest and Michigan will be con- 
tinuously supplied until the home-growns are ready 
around July 4. 

What of it? Well, for one thing, we might consider 
what this free trade across a continent is worth to us. 
In Europe, when there are no war restrictions, the peo- 
ple enjoy strawberries in each country just during the 
brief periods during which they can pick them from 
their own gardens. 

And for a second topic of consideration, we might de- 
termine that the silly tendency to restrict trade across 
state borders by inspection laws, truck licensing, ports of 
entry and other hindering regulations, must be stopped. 
Free America should be constantly on its guard against 
those influences that destroy liberty and promote war. 

Detroit (Mich.) News 
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Special Sessions of State Legislatures: ws 
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here. (See Article on Page 117) peat 
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